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In short, I am better; I am even as well as I can reasonably hope to
be at my age. To work really; I mean: to give myself up to a produc-
tive work, I now lack only solitude. Em., while living at my side, knew
miraculously how to surround me with a harmonious silence in which
my thoughts could unwind without breaking; I have never done any-
thing worth while without a long perseverance in effort. I let myself
give too much time to conversation, to tennis, to chess. The house is
almost full and will be completely so in a few days. Perfect under-
standing of each with all. I withdraw for hours at a time, interrupted
by nothing, calm, without a thought for the future (I am speaking of
my own), studious; and when the evening comes I am astonished to
have done so little.
*
29 August
Yesterday, tennis in the morning; ride to fitretat in the afternoon
(swim); chess in the evening, then letter to the Baroness von Kap
Herr. Work: zero; and wrote nothing in this notebook. It is true that
it was Sunday; but I do not have to pay attention to that with the
semi-idle life I lead. I try to make up by getting up earlier this
morning.
Scarcely anything to note from yesterday. This, however: I felt a
flush of ignoble joy when Lucien Maury, whom I encountered at
fitretat, told me that he was born in 1872, at feeling younger than he
despite my greater age. That surprised me, moreover, for generally I
am able to keep my heart sheltered from (or above) base feelings;
and if, in my confessions, I am rather ready to made admissions, this
is partly because I am not aware of much in me that is unconfessable,
except in the domain of the flesh.
Lucieii Maury's conversation is very substantial, if not very color-
ful I feel a certain embarrassment IB his presence that comes from
the fact that the consideration he shows me strikes me as unjustified.
Whence fiie great effort I make to bring forth some nuggets from my
depths; whence that rather solemn tone I assume in such cases, which
us^d to displease Roger Martin du Card so much, in order to give
weight to remarks that I know to be empty. But it is also the fault of
those who listen to me with too attentive a respect That tires and
embarrasses me. And all this explains why that meeting with Maury,
from which I was expecting great joy (I hadn't seen him in ten years
perhaps), altogether returned me to solitude and made me think again:
decidedly I have ceased to enjoy chatting. But then, why ask him with
such insistence to come and take tea at Cuverville? At bottom I sus-
pect a little jealousy for the intimacy that has grown up between
Roger Martin du Card and Maury. Not that I am exactly jealous of